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THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE RECOMMENDED. 


THE writer of the subsequent address has informed us that 
it was delivered to a Society of young men who met statedly 
for the laudable object of mental improvement, and whose 
constitution required a small sum to be annually paid by the 
members, half of which was devoted to religious charities 
the other half to increase their library. 


You, my friends, are near that period of your exist- 
enee, from which the whole eircle of it generally re- 
ceives its character. Some of you, indeed, may have 
advanced beyond it. Some of you may not have reached 
it,—but none of you are so far distant from it—that it 
should not be an object of interest and concern. Provi- 
dence has brought you into being, with various duties 
before you, and in possession of the powers necessary 
properly to discharge them. How you may proceed in 
the performance of these duties with advantage and hon- 
our to yourselves, with benefit to others, and with ap- 
probation from the Author of life, should be the ehief 
object of your anxiety, the great aim of your exertions. 
Multitudes pass the whole of their lives, apparently ig- 
norant of their duty and interest in these respects.- 
They pass along in the path their fathers trod before 
them, or in the course those around chanee to take, alike 
heedless what they do, and ignorant why they do it. 
Thus they are shuffled about by accident and fashion, 
lill at last they fall into the grave, unrespected and un- 
lamented,—Such a character and sucha fate none of 
you ean wish to be your own. ‘That you may avoid the 
reproach of the one, and escape the misfortune of the 
other, In the first place, Be considerate in choosing your 
occupations. 

Were young men more wise in this respect than they 
Senerally are, there would be less poverty and ess un 
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happiness in our country. Their choice is generally 
made before reason is sufficiently matured to discover 
the falseness of fancy’s gildings, or sufficiently estab- 
lished on her throne to resist the sway of inclination. 
A particular employment, on some eceasion, when the 
imagination is heated, appears to present a short and an 
easy path to wealth or distinction, and it is instantl 
adopted as the pursuit of life. And very often the de- 
Juded youth finds it suited neither to his character nor 
capacity, and too late discovers, that it ean never lead 
him to affluence nor honour, perhaps not even to com- 
fort. Do not therefore consider it trifling, that you are 
directed to be considerate in choosing your oecupations 
in life. In making the selection there should always be 
a reference to the mental character, the moral tempera- 
ment, and the@gdily constitution. Some men manage 
successfully in™pfarsuits and emergencies, to which the 
faculties of others would be wholly inadequate. A man 
may prosper as a mechanic, who would be neither for- 
tunate nor respected as a merchant; one, who could 
never succeed in agriculture, may emminently flourish in 
more difficult pursuits. ‘Ihe same is true of the moral 
temperament, and the bodily constitution. Different 
moral, as well as mental qualities, are requisite for him 
who governs, and him who obeys ; for him who superin- 
tends, and him who performs; and different degrees of 
health and vigour for him whose occupation demands la- 
bour and exposure to the varieties of weather and season, 
and him whose employment dispenses with both. You 
must therefore know yourselves, your minds, and your 
hearts in the outset of life, if you would pass it with 
honour, or even propriety. 

But having actually engaged iu your occupations con- 
tinue in them perseveringly and undividedly. Such 1s 
the fickleness of our nature, and so great our proneness to 
be dissatisfied with present actual circumstances, that 
even in agreeable situations and in preper and profitable 
pursuits we are apt to consider all other situations more 
agreeable, and all other pursuits more profitable. This 
weakness of our nature; for it is surely a weakness, has 
ruined the earthly prospects of many a young man 0 
high expectations. Finding less satisfaction and per- 
haps less success than he had anticipated in the pursuits 
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he has chosen and seeing others as he thinks, meeting 
both in different pursuits, he foolishly changes to a new 
eccupation. I would by no means be understood, that 
one should never quit a present or even a familiar employ- 
ment for another, the adoption of which times and eir- 
cumstances render expedient and proper. But in gene- 
ral, such changes are vastly injurious, both to the 
characters and prosperity of the individuals who make 
them. They almost infallibly generate an indecision and 
hesitating irresolution of mind, which are fatal obsta- 
cles to a proper and faithful discharge of the duties of 
any station, and which therefore inevitably preelude the 
attainment of that felicity and abundanee, which are un- 
wisely sought by thus varying from pursuit to pursuit. 

Weigh well, as has been already enjoined, before you 
determine; but having determined enter on your work 
with resolution, and pursue it with steadiness. Be neither 
driven from your path by the unexpected difficulties, that 
oppose your progress, nor enticed to quit it by the flowery 
fields, which faney may suppose she sees at a distance. 
Nor suffer the business of your employment to pass lan- 
guidly along. Unless the wheel be eonstantly impelled it 
soon «eases to roll, how great soever the foree at first eom- 
municated. So your business should progress with undi- 
minishing. if not increasing exertions. 

Economy in expenses is no less important. Iam aware 
Iam not addressing those, who are in habits of dissipation 
and extravagance—but, it is a great truth that few learn 
to earry into life and practice the principles of a just 
economy. It is to be lamented, that youth are taught to 
associate the ideas of nobleness and generosity with such 
careless distribution or perverted uses of money, as more 
justly deserve the name of wastefulness. Such an employ- 
ment of money though accounted more honourable than the 
management of the niggard, is however not less injurious 
to society and, perhaps, is more so to the individual. 
But there may be a great retrenchment of the ordinary 
expenses of life, without an approximation to the justly 
despised character of the real niggard. No one ean deny, 
that he expends every year much to gratify some silly 
vanity; to pamper some vicious inclination ; to indulge 
some capricious whim; or te obtain trifling and unne- 
cessary articles of convenience or pleasure. All this 
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disbursement might and should be avoided. Indeed a 
strict and systematical economy is a moral duty of every 
individual. It is a duty too, repeatedly enjoined in the 
sacred scriptures. ‘he same Divine being. who had just 
fed the hungry five thousand with a few loaves and fishes, 
expressly commanded his disciples, “ Gather up the frag. 
ments that nothing be lost.” But, remember, this econom- 
ical management must never proceed from a hateful eare 
of money—nor from the selfish hope of being hereafter 
able with more security to indulge your inclinations, or of 
possessing at some future time the foolish, useless distine- 
tion of being rich. Sueh motives are base—such a use of 
money is sinful. You should deny yourselves, and ecom- 
press your own expenditures, that you may relieve the 
wants, and promote the happiness, of others. The age 
is now arrived, in which it is the imperious duty of every 
one to Jahour diligently, and live economically, that he 
may contribute more abundantly to the suceess of the 
numerous benevolent designs, which are now constantly 
springing into existence and which are so obviously tend- 
ing to introduce the promised era of peace and good will 
on earth. 

But it is time, that I should more particularly direct 
you to the nobfer part of your nature, your intellectual 
powers. In all your pursuits, keep your eyes steadily 
directed to the mind ; with all your gettings, be sure you 
get understanding. You cannot expect, indeed you should 
not wish, to become learned men. But neglect not to 
feed your minds with knowledge, till you negleet to feed 
your bodies with meat. I am not ignorant of the common 
remark,—we ean find no time,—our business constantly 
demands our attention. But be not offended, if I say, it 
is as frivolous, as it isecommon. The student, who has 
been poring the day long over his books. finds it reerea- 
tion to turn to some manual labour. The labourer might 
find it equally an amusement to enter for a while the elo- 
set of the stndent,and adopt in a measure his pursuits. 
‘Thus in the intervals of labour while the body is gaining 
strength for new exertions, the mind may be increasing its 
knowledge and invigorating its faculties. 

Some of these leisure moments should be devoted to 
obtaining an acquaintance with the cireumstances, pur- 
suits, and prospects of other men, Many and great dis- 
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advantages result from ignorance on this subject. And 
it is not the least unhappy of these, that persons, who 
confine their views to the narrow circle of the neighbour- 
hood, in whieh they dwell, contract and cherish a selfish 
preference of themselves, which precludes all exertion 
tor the public good, and almost renders them deaf to the 
ealls of distress, that may sound in their ears. But the 
person, who cultivates an acquaintance with the cireum- 
stances of even his distant fellow men, learns to consider 
ali mankind a family, of which he is a member, and feels 
it his duty and interest to seek the eommon benefit of the 
whole.. le enters with spirit into schemes of benevo- 
lence, and forgets not * te do good and to communicate.” 
Cultivate in. yourselves these liberal feelings towards the 
world, aud this lively interest in its prosperity and hap- 
piesse. 

But be eareful also to discipline your minds with par- 
ticalar reference to the distinct concerns of the place of 
your abode. In consequence of a negiect of this duty in 
its young men, the prosperity of many a town has sadly 
declined. ‘The fathers, who had ruled in its councils, 
and guided its affairs, pass to theie long home, but the suns 
are not prepared to supply t.eir places. - None are found 
te manage its concerns, public spirit deadens, and, if good 
insitutions are not left to deeay, many a favourable op- 
portunity of public benefit, is forever lost. It is your 
duty therefore, to look about, and inquire what services 
may be demanded of you, and fit yourselves to perform. 
them. Aimeven to be distinguished by your preparation 
for such ‘duties, and your readiness to undertake them. 
Aid, when actually called to exertion in this sphere, aim 
to be distinguished for promptness, resolution, and con- 
scientious independence. ‘This honour you eannot obtain 
without cultivating your minds, nor till you have learned 
to draw your happiness from self approbation rather than 
from the capricious opinions of others.- Then you 
may persevere in the course conscience directs, alike re- 
gardless of the flatteries of ove party, and the reproach. | 
es of auvother. wile + 

But in order fully to accomplish this, you must attend 
to another speeies of mental improvement, the remova® 
of early prejudices. Prejudice has an immense influence 
over the human mind, and happy indeed is it for as, that: 
28* 
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its influence is sometimes salutary. ‘Too often. however, 
it is pernicious in the extreme, in its effeet on both social 
and individual happiness. ‘The opinions of a vast pro. 
portion of men are not the results of their own reflections 
aud judgment ; they are the mere echoes of the opinions 
of others, or the mechanical effect of the circumstances 
of their condition. Different societies and different cir. 
eumstances originate different prejudices. But men are 
as tenacious of a prejudice. thus caught, as of the strong. 
est convictions of their own judgment. Hence mach of 
that clashing and contest, which so often mar individual 
and publie peace. You will not flatter yourselves with a 
freedom from that, which enslaves the rest of the world, 
But to obtain such a freedom should excite your most 
strenuous exertions. Examine yourselves, therefore, and 
you will find various prejudices to be removed before you 
can manage in life with propriety and impartiality. 
There are not only political and religious prejudices ; 
there are society prejudices; family prejudices ; prejudiees 
indeed on almost every subject. that presents itself to the 
mind. Of course if indulged, they will sway the eonduet 
in every stage and condition of life, Accustom yonrselveg, 
therefore, to examine opinions, and, when actions are con- 
cerned, place yourselves in the situation of a wholly un- 
interested person, and consider what would be the judg- 
ment of such an one, in the ease before you. 

Permit me to congratulate you,in the plan of your un- 
jon, a foundation is laid for furnishing you with facilities 
for meatal cultivation in the respeets which have been 
mentioned ; facilities, which consist not merely in the li- 


‘brary for the establishment and support of whieh your 


constitution contains provision, but also in the literary 
exercises it recommends to your attention, and which Iam 
persuaded may be of utility. “hey will lead you'to exer- 
cise vour intellectual powers; exercise will unfold and 
strengthen them; and when unfolded and strengthened 
they will enable you to conduct with dignity and propri- 
ety. You will cherish this society, therefore, as one o 
the most powerful means of making you honourable and 
useful. 

But to consider it a mere selfish institution for your per 
sonal good only, would be injustice Your society wears 
a fairer aspect, it possesses a nobler character. You have 
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added your exertions to those, which are now directed to 
evangelize the world. You are obseured indeed from the 
eyes of men, but you are noticed by him, who. sees in se- 
eret,and who will not permit your labours to fail of sue- 
cess, or to pass unrewarded. You are engaged in a sub- 
lime cause. Thousands of the exeellent of the earth are 
engaged in the same; thousands more will be engaged in 
it soon. But do not think you have done enough, when 
you have contributed the mite your ¢onstitution demands. 
Be ready to support every benevolent seheme, that pre- 
sents itself to your patronage. Covet the honour of. being 
hearty co-workers in the evangelization of the heathen 
world, as well as in the instruction of the poor in your own 
land. ‘Think much of the greatness and importance of 
this eause, great, because it is the cause of the Most High 
—important, because it involves the immortal destinies of 
your fellow men. 

I have spoken of important duties in human life; but 
besides these there is a one thing needful; without this be 
wealthy, be learned, be distinguished as you may, you are 
poorindeed. May you be wise, then, and acquaint your- 
selyes with God, that guod may come to your souls. 





ANALOGIES BETWEEN THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE 


AND OF GRACE, 


ESSAY No. X. 


‘Wren abroad in the autumnal season we behold a 
world fading around us. ‘The eye of devotion is raised 
with this exclamation, Thou God changest the face of 
natare ! Thus also thou dealest with man. 


Thou changest his countenance and sendest him away.—Jos. 


“ Order,” has been called, ** heaven’s first law.”? Di- 
versity and variety equally characterize the works and 
ways of God. Diversity of dimensions, orbits, and revo- 
lutions, pervades the planetary system. The same di- 
versity extends throughout the-earth. Every genus, 
Species, and individual in the animal and yegetable king | 
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doms, has its peculiarities. Each member of the human 
family has a peculiarity easily distinguishable. By the 
microscope, ech mustard seed is seen to differ from ey- 
ery other. The surface of the earth is-beautifully vari- 
egated with. oceans and continents, islands and lakes, 
peninsulas and bays, hills and vallies. The alternation 
of light and darkness, heat and cold, produce-an agreea- 
ble variety:for man All these changes of:summer: and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, day and night, God hath 
ordained. 

Job, in his affliction, mournfully traces the analogy. 
between God’s dealings with man and with his. other 
creatures. ‘* As the water faileth from the sea; and 
the flood deeayeth and drieth up; so man lieth down. 
and riseth not, tillthe heavens be no more.” * God 
ehangeth his countenance and sendeth him away.” 

The season leads us to reflect on. the MuTABILITY of. 
creatures. There exists a.remarkable analogy in Jeho-- 
vah’s governmentiof the seasons and of man. First ;. 
God changes the appearance of day and shuts it up;—. 
Secondly ; He changes the face of the year and removes.- 
it; Thirdly ;.He changes the countenance: of man and: 
sendeth him away. 

Fixst ; The changes which God produces in the day,. 
particularly near-its close, will oecupy a. moment’s ate. 
tention. The breaking twilight of day is faint, and the: 
influence of the eastern sun-beam is feeble. It is the: 
meridian of day, which displays.its energy and its de- 
clining influence matures its effects. At evening the: 
blossoms of the morning are shut up, Its songs are ex-- 
ehanged for the murmurs of weariness. The dew falls.. 
“The air becomes chilling. The lengihened. shadows re- - 
tire before grey twilight, which gradually yields her: 
empire to night, until darkness extinguishes -the last. 
beam-of day. How analogous this to the history of. 
man. Well might the pious patriarchs delight to walk. 
abroad at even-tide to meditate. The day might have 
boen used by them asa mirror in which to view them- - 
selves. In imagination we may hear Isaac, while walk- | 
ing in the fields, venting his meditations in Jangaage | 
like this :—* the day whichis now: closing, has been a 
a lively emblem of man,. The bloom and vivacity - of 
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youth soon gives place to the heat and vigour of man- 
hood. ‘There man is seen maturing his character.” 

From the mid-day of life his san declines ;—the fresh- 
ness of youth is lost in the wrinkles of age ;—the daugh- 
ters of music are brought low;—the keepers of the 
house tremble through weariness ;—the grasshopper is 
a burdeus—small cares and trials become peculiarly 
oppressive ;—those that look out at the windows are 
darkened ;—hoary locks, dim vision, and a shivering 
chillness attends the grey twilight of life, and closing 
eye-lids shut up the scene of mortal existence. 

We should let the changes of each day remind vs 
of the changes of life. Let the falling shadows of every 
evening lead us to consider our latter end. ‘Thus no day 
will be spent in vain. 

SreconpLy: God changes the face of the year and re- 
moves it. The contemplative mind may derive both 
improvement and enjoyment from the autumnal scenes, 
As he walks abroad he beholds the fruit-trees which 
were but recently covered with blossoms, now loaded 
with coloured, mellow, fragrant fruit. The fields which 
but lately put forth the blade and the ear, are now seen 
waving with bending corn. Devout eyes and the grate- 
ful heart are raised to the Father of mercies. ‘The soul 
breathes out to God the language of inspiration : ** Thou 
crewnest the year with thy goodness. All thy paths to- 
ward us drop marrow and fatness.” 

The joyful feelings of gratitude are perhaps aecom- 
panied by feelings at once sublime, tender, and mournful. 
The sun is seen receding from our hemisphere. The 
cheerful green foliage of the trees is exchanged for the 
pale red, the gloomy yellow, and the dismal brown. Ev- 
ery leaf as it falls, whispers, * We all do fade as a leaf, 
and our iniquities like the wind are taking us away.” 
Instead of the melody which recently filled the groves, 
the chilling north-east winds howl through the ferests. 
Autumnal storms and pinching frosts divest the vegeta- 
ble world of all its beauty and activity, and consign it 
tothe iey embraces of winter. ‘Truly the face of the 
year is changed before it is removed, and it is God who 
hath done it. 

How emblematical of man’s history is the history of 
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a year !—It commences with beauty, activity, and songs; 
it closes with paleness, debility, and silence. 

The spring season of life with its blossoms,—the sea- 
son of youth with its promises, is quickly sueceeded by 
the heat and bustle of man’s summer. - This again 
quickly gives place to the autumn of life. Man’s sun 
recedes towards another hemisphere. His character 
becomes matured, The fruits of holiness or of sin, ri- 
pen for the grand HARVEST. His senses become impair- 
ed. The covering of his head changes its colour and 
falls off. Wearisome nights are appointed unto him. 
His days are filled with pains and fears to which he was 
onee astranger. He heaves a sigh, utters a groan, and 
sinks under the infirmities of old age. ‘ As for man, 
his days are as grass: asa flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it and it is 
gone: andthe place thereof shall know it no more. 
We spend our years as a tale that is told. ‘The days of 
our years are threescore years and ten; and if by rea- 
son of strength, they he fourseore years, yet is their 
strength labour and sorrow, for it is soon eut off and we 
fly away.” We may well respond to the language of 
our 

Tuirp proposition; God changes man’s counte- 
nance and sendeth him away. Under this head we 
shall briefly notice human frailty in all the hours of 
man’s day, in all the seasons of his year. The inspired 
writer seems to refer primarily to those changes in the 
countenance and cireumstances of man, which diseases 
and death bring at any period of mortal life. Repair 
for a moment to yonder grave-yard. Compute the ages 
inscribed there. How large a proportion of these 1n- 
habitants of the dust never saw middle age ! With how 
many their sun of life only rose to hide himself in au im- 
penetrable cloud. With how many their spring-season 
closed their year. Question their surviving relatives, 
who sometimes repair to their graves to weep. They 
will acquaint us that the morning sun of these dead, 
shone as brightly as yours,—their spring-time of life, 
blossomed as full and promised as much. But God, by 
lingering diseases or sudden death changed their coun- 
tenunces and sent them away. They will point to the 
inscription over an infant’s grave ; 
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“QO, earthly joys. thy fondest hopes soon vanish here.” 


“ How common for the sun to be obscured at noon ? 
How frequently the withered leaf, or the blighted fruit, 
falls at mid-summer. How often man dies in the season 
of full strength. “ His breasts are full of milk and his 
bones are moistened with marrow.” When feeling 
strong, at ease, and secure, God subverts all his unfin- 
ished worldly plans, changes his countenance and sends 
him away. Neither wealth nor honour, nor the tears 
of his companion and children, can extend his appointed 
bounds, or add to the number of his months. * Veril 
every man at his best estate is altogether vanity.” 

Life with the young is equally insecure. Millions of 
our race annually die in-youth,—in childhood and in- 
fancy. ‘lhe towering hopes of doating parents are then 
dashed to the dust. ‘The gay dreams of the youthful im- 
agination ended and their probationary accounts closed 
and sealed up to the great reckoning day. 

It is a very solemn and affecting scene to behold God 
changing the countenance of man and sending him into 
eternity. Probably the most of us have stood by the bed 
ef death and witnessed the appearance of a fellow mor- 
tal, perhaps a dear relative, in the moment of exchang- 
ing worlds. ‘The freshness of health had given place 
to the paleness of disease. ‘The eyes appeared vitreous. 
The cold dew of death colleeted onthe temples. © The 
lips quivered and fell. The pulse fluttered and stopped 
—beat—then stopped—to beat no more. The most be- 
loved object then beeame Joathsome, and must be buried 
out of sight. The coffin, the pall, the hearse, the black 
weeds, the hollow sounds of the cold clods of the valley, 
with their kindred associations have filled our minds 
with solemnity and tenderness. 

Here we must not forget that when God has changed 
man’s countenance, he has not ended his existence. He 
has only sent him away. “ It is appointed unto man 
once to die, but arTEeR that the Judgmept ” It is after 
this change that the solemn investigation is made respec- 
ting the manner in which we spent our day of probation : 
—respecting the kind and the quality of fruit which we 
have produced under the culture of God. The moral 
wheat of the earth is then gathered into the heavenly 
garner. The tares are bound in bundles to be burned- 
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God changes the countenanees of the regenerate and 
sends them away to those mansions which Christ has . 
prepared for the friends of God. He ehanges the coun- 
tenances of the wicked and sends them away to their 
own place where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 
quenched. 

In the application of this subject those past the middle 
age may be reminded that their sun is declining and the 
autumn of life is drawing around them. What labour 
for God have you performed ? At what hour of the day 
did you commence your labours ? Has no part of your 
day of probation been wasted, which now ought to be re- 
deemed ? Has the calling and election of each one of you 
been made sure? or has the eleventh hour arrived while 
some of you have stood all the day idle respeeting works 
of duty ? Of the most aged of our readers we would re- 
spectfully inquire what fruits of righteousness have you 
brought forth in the vineyard of the Lord ? Your season 
for bearing fruit in time is almost ended. Your sight 
and hearing begin to fail. The storms and frosts of age, 
are furrowing your theeks, whitening and scattering 
your locks, chilling your fluids, and will soon arrest 
their circulation. ‘Truly there is but a step between you 
and death. 

Ye aged saints, rejoice. The heat and burden of the 
day is over with you. Soon your weary aching limbs 
will rest quietly in that bed which Christ’s presence has 
rendered soft and refreshing. Svor ye shall come to 
your graves as shocks of corn fully ripe in the season. 
You are very near to that rest which remaineth for the 
people of God. Let your few remaining moments be 
entirely consecrated to the glory of God and the pros- 
perity of Zion. So shall your grey hairs be a crown of 
righteousness, being found in the way of the Lord. | 

But what shall be said to aged readers who have done 
nothing forGod ? We venerate your years, but we al- 
most tremble in view of your circumstances. God has 
planted you in his best vineyard, the land of Revelation ; 
He has shed upon you his choicest seasons, the Christian 
dispensation; He has bestowed the best means of culfti- 
vation upon you; Bibles, Sabbaths, sermons, prayers, 
and even the strivings of his Spirit; but when he has 
time after time sought the fruits of righteousnesss upon 
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ou, he has found you bearing the fruits of sin, or at best 

arren of holiness. What reason can you assign why 
the plea of justice, against you should not be accepted. 
‘Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground?” ‘That 
ground which produces only briers aud thorns is nigh 
unto cursing, whose end is to be burned. ‘ The sinner 
being a hundred years old shall die aceursed.”’ Be in- 
treated then immediately to turn to the strong hold, 
while yet prisoners of hope. Do not delay to ake your 
peace with God till your sun sinks in everlasting dark- 
ness—till your year terminates in ceaseless storms of 
Divine displeasure. The Holy Ghost saith,—** To-day 
if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 

Pardon our solicitude You seem to us on the very 
brink of ETERNITY, and we must be iv earnest. 
Your son appears already sinking. If you neglect the 
offers of merey to-day, with indescribable anguish you 
may to-morrow pour forth this lamentation.—‘* The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended and we are not saved.” 

Finatzy ; Let none of us forget that us the year and 
the day,—so is mortal life. It has its spring, its sum- 
mer, its autumn, and its termination. With a morning, 
a mid-day, and an evening; it is finished. The day 
closes to re-appear :—Vegetation sleeps to be renovat: 
ed :—Man dies ; but to revive and exist forever. 








SELECT BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


By the religious reader the commencement of the sixs 
teenth century will ever be considered as one of the most 
important eras in the annals of histery. It was marked 
by the deliverance of our sacred religion, from those gull- 
ing yokes of superstition and despotism by which it had 

een long enslaved, and by the promulgation of these 
evangelical doctrines which for ages had been overwhelm- 
ed by the darkness of ignorance and prejudice, or silenced 
hy the elamours of eeelesiastical tyranny. 
. Amongst the many illustrions characters who were, 
through the divine blessing, instrumental in effecting this 
29 
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glorious deliverance, Martin ;Luther holds the most emi. 
nent place. All who preeeded him were but as pioneers 
to clear the way for his coming, and al! his contemporaries 
though some of them were allowedly superior to him in 
personal virtues and literary attainments, were decided] 
his inferiors in that ardour of mind and upconquerable 
firmness, for which he is so justly celebrated.— Wickliff, 
Cobham, Huss, Melancthon are * imperishable names,” 
but the effects of the labours of the former were little more 
than commensurate with their own existence, and that of 
the latter, though we still experience its beneficial tenden- 
ey, is merged in the superior brilliancy of his great con- 
temporary. 

Martin Luther was born at Isleben, in vere Saxony, 
in the year 1483. His father, who worked in the mines, 
was remarkable for his assiduity, and in the eourse of 
years rose froma humble station to the possession of some 
property, and at length discharged with respectability the 
office of a magistrate. At the usual age he sent his son 
successively to preparatory schools, and the university of 
Erfurt, where he applied himself to the studies of the day 
with his characteristic ardour, and gave early intimation 
of that commanding eloquence, for which he was after- 
wards so distinguished. 

At the age of 20, Luther having taken his degree at the 
University, by the advice of his friends directed his atten- 
tion to the study of the civil law,a profession for which 
his talents rendered him particularly adapted. His legal 
studies, however,were shortly after interrupted, and in- 
deed completely abandoned by the occurrence of a memo- 
able cireumstance. As he was walking out one day with 
an intimate friend, they were overtaken by a tremendous 
storm, and his companion was struck dead at his side by a 
flash of lightning. Solemnized by the terrifie seene, Lu- 
ther was particularly impressed by the fleeting nature of 
all transitory enjoyments, and determined at once to enter 

a monastery, and spend the remainder of his life, seques- 
tered from the world and its temptations. In vain did his 
father attempt to remonstrate with him. Take heed,” 
sail the worthy man, “ lest you be ensnared by a delusion 
of thedevil. ‘he son persisted in his purpose, declared 
that he considered the impression of his mind as a special 
command of the Almighty, and to the no small mortifica- 
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tion of his parents entered the Augustinian Monastery at 
Erfurt, in the year 1505. 

Luther, however, soon learnt by experience, that al- 
though the solitary retreats of a monastery may exempt 
their inhabitant from some of the cares and temptations 
of the busy worldling, they could not bestow upen him a 
freedom from anxiety. He was disgusted with the igno- 
rance and servile habits of some of his brethren, an: felt 
no small reluctance to comply with the degrading set vices 
of his station. At one time he was obliged to stand asa 
porter at the gate,and at another he was ordered to go 
round the town to beg. In addition to these abject em- 
ployments, which must have been peculiarly painful to an 
independent mind like Luther’s, he was harrased by gloo- 
my forebodings of eternal misery. 

Under these accumulated trials he disclosed the state of 
his mind to Staupitz, the head of his order in Germany,a 
man who appears for the time in which he lived to have 
possessed unusually clear and serious views of religion. 
* You do not know,’’ said he to the disconsolate Luther, 
“how useful and necessary this trial may be to you. God 
does not thus exercise you for nothing. You will one day 
see that he will employ you as his servant for great pur- 
poses.”” His spiritual director also prevailed on the Pri- 
or of the monastry to exempt him for the future from the 
discharge of menial services, and toallow him time for 
a(tention to his studies, which had hitherte been diseour- 
aged in that society. 

Luther, however. was still very far from enjoying peace 
of conscience. He possessed too much light to sit in sloth- 
ful content and indifference, and too little to diseern the 
rich treasures of the gospel. and apply the healing balm 
of its consolations tu his tortured mind. In this distressing 
condition he remained considerably above a year, when 
by various circumstances which I shall now reeord he 
gradually obtained a clearer knowledge of the way of 
salvation. 

In the year 1507, Luther entered into Orders and cele- 
brated his first mass. ‘This was indeed a memorable 
period in his life, as about this time he accidentally met 
wiha Latin eopy of the Bible in the library. He now for 
the first time, pereeived that only a small portion of the 

cred writings was read to the people, and persevered in 
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studying the inspired volume with sneh diligenee, as ina 
short time to be able to refer to any particular passage 
with ease and promptitude. Several of the most striking 
passages in the New Testament, and also many parts 
from the Prophetie Scriptures he earefully committed to 
memory. Amongst other portions. the aecount of Hannah 
and Samuel particularly affected him; and in the fervour 
ef his own devotional zeal he would some times regret that 
it had not fallen to his lot to have been dedicated to the 
Lord by his parents at the early age that Samuel was. 
At first, indeed, the perusal of the sacred writings 
seemed only to increase his distress of mind. He perceiv- 
ed, that his former creed was in many respects unserip- 
tural but eould uot,for the present diseover what were the 
essential doctrines of the Bible, whilst the jarring senti- 
ments of the Fathers appeared only to inerease his diffi- 
eulty. Duriog this painful season, when reflecting on the 
wrath of God, and on the dreadfal punishment denounced 
against sinners, he was sometimes struek with such terror 
as to be ready to faintaway. ‘ IT have seen him,” says 
Melancthon, “so mueh agitated when engaged ina dis- 
pute on doctrine, as to find it necessary to throw himself 
en a bed in an adjoining room, where he would fall down 
in prayer, and frequently repeat these words : “ He hath 
concluded all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
all.” 

At length our young monk was apparently brought to 
the brink of. the grave by an illness oceasioned partly by 
the anxiety of his mind, and partly by his close applica- 
tion to his studies. At this eventful period God raised 
him up a friend and a counsellor, in the person of an aged 
monk, who shewed him that pardon of sin was to be ap- 
prehended by faith alone, Sal talvasell him to a discourse 
of Bernard, on the annuneiation which eonfirmed him in 
his reception of this doctrine. Cheered by the discovery, 
Luther’s bodily and mental distress was quickly allevia- 
ted, and fresh beams of evangelical comfort darted into 
his soul, whilst he continued to read the sacred volume 
with never-ceasing prayer for the illumination of that 
Spirit which indited it. 

As soon as he was recovered from his sickness, he no 
Jonger contented himself with an attention to solitary 
study, but anxious to communieate to others that knowl- 
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edge which he had obtained, he preached and expounded 
the Scriptures in the different villages in the vicinity of 
his moaasiery. ‘These exercises were attended with the 
double benefit of instructing the people, and of giving him 
that facility in publie speaking which alone can oe acqui- 
red by practice. Kioqueut by oature,and powerful in 
moving the affections, Luther soon acquired the charatter 
of a popular preacher; whilst the exercises of his own 
mind, by which, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, hia 
was led more and more imtoChristian truth,naturally gave 
a strength to his orations, unattainable except by those 
who speak froin the heart. * This monk,” exclaimed a 
learned doctor who heard him,* wil confouad all the 
doctors, will exhibit new doctrine, and reform the whole 
Rowman church, for he ts intent on reading the writings of 
the prophets and apostles, aud he depeads on the word of 
Jesus Christ. ‘This, neither the phiiosephers nor the se- 
phists ean subvert.” In the year 1508, the University of 
Wittemberg was founde: by Frederick, Elector of Sax- 
ony; and Luther through the recommendation of Stau- 
pitz was cailed to the professorship of logic at the early 
age of twenty-five. A new theatre was now opened for 
the display of the talents of our young reformer, who was 
adapted for the situation, as well by his general kuowl- 
edse.as by an expertness at the scholastic philosophy 
which he had acquired by his exercises at the University. 
Nothiag feil from him with ao air of indifference. All 
was elear and animated ; and he was svon esteemed not 
only an able, but a highly p»pular professor. 

In the mean time Luther's atiention to the duties of his 
new situation did not render him inattentive to ecclesias- 
tieal matters, nor detract from his popularity as a divine. 
About the year 1510,he was deputed to visitRome on some 
business respecting his monastery, being justly considered 
by his brethren as well qualified fer the purpose. Unae- 
quainted with the habits of the Romish dignitaries, and in 
a great measure an entire stranger to the corruptions of 
the world, he imagined that the holy city, the residence of 
the vicar of Jesus Christ, would neeessarily exhibit the 
most striking instances of virtue and piety. How great 
then must have been his surprise to find that luxury, im- 
purity, and impiety pervaded all ranks of the inhabitants, 
—Whilst he was regarding the different rites of their re- - 
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ligion as serious exercises, and performing them with suit- 
able solemnity, the priests treated them as mere matters of 

ojitical formality, and ridiculed his serious performance 
of the mass. ‘ 1 have seen,’ says he, * the pepe and the 
pope’s court,and Ihave had opportunity of personally 
observing the immorality of the elergy. I celebrated 
mass there, and I had occasion to see it celebrated by oth- 
ers, with so much indecency, that I am still unable to 
think of it without disgast. I have seen courtesans place 
themselves at the very altar, laughing and behaving in 
the most irreverent manner.” 

Disgusting as these scenes must have been to Luther, 
their influence on his future conduct could not fail of being 
most beneficial. ‘Though for the present indeed he con- 
eeived that such conduct was confined merely to individ. 
uals of the clergy, he was notwithstanding gradually led 
to detect the delusions and hypocrisy of the papists, and 

hence would often afterward exelaim, © I would not, fora 
thonsand florins have missed the instrustion afforded me 
by my journey to Rome ” 

On his return home the degree of doctor of divinity was 

conferred on him, under the most flattering circumetauees ; 


the eleetor voluntarily offering to defray the expences at- 
tending it, and his brethren using mueh intreaty to pre- 
vent his declining the honourable title. ‘The possession 
of this degree was afterwards of considerable importance, 
as it conferred upon him the ey of teaching public- 


ly as well as privately ; aright he frequently urged when 
his opponents attempted to silenee him. 

In the year 1512, by the permission of the Elector, Lu- 
ther having exchanged his professorship of philosophy 
for that of divinity, pursued his biblieal studies with re- 
doubled ardour. His first public exercise was to expound 
the epistle to the Romans, in which he explained the 
diffrence between the law and the gospel, exhibited his 
Opinions respeeting justification, and shewed that sin is 
freely forgiven for the sake of Jesus Christ, that Lamb of 
Goi which taketh away the sins of the world. His next 
exercise was an illustration of the book of psalms. m 
which he chiefly followed the exposition of Augustine. 
It was also about this period that he beeame eonvineed of 
the importanee of aequiring a knowledge of Hebrew, and 
accordingly applied himself to the study of that sacred 
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language. He also paid so much attention to Greek, a 
language which in his time was little regarded,as might 
enable him to understand the New ‘Testament. 

Little remarkable is known of Lather during the four 
following years. His progress in divine knowledge ap- 

ears to have been gradual, and to have exeited little sus- 
picion that in a short time he would beeome the most for- 
midable enemy of popishtyranny. Inthe year 1516, he 
was appointed by Staupitz to examine into. the state of 
the monasteries, in Saxony, and exercise in his absence a 
general superintendence. ‘This new offiee natnrally con- 
tributed to the dissemination of his sentiments, and to his 
acquiring that attaehment to his person, which was so 
fully displayed in his subsequent troubles.—No man, how- 
ever, was less solieitous to make a study of ingratiating 
himself with the world. Ina letter to Spalatinus, the 
Eleetor’s secretary, after having frankly expressed his 
opinion of the stateof religion in the eountry, he adds, 
“many things please your Prince, and look great in his 
eyes, which are displeasing to God. In secular wisdom I 
confess that he is the most pradent of men: but in. things 
which relate to God, or the salvation of the soul, [ esteem 
him seven-fold blind.” 

About the same time,in a letter to another friend, he 
thus strikingly exhibited the progress he had now made 
in self-knowledge, and, what will ever be eonnected with 
it, a proportionate degree of humility. ‘ I desire” says 
he * to know what your soul is doing; whether wearied at 
length of its own righteousness, it learns to refresh itself 
and to rest in the righteousness of Christ. The temptar 
tion to presumption im our age is strong in many, pee 2 es- 
pecially in those who labour to be just and. geod with all 
their might,and at the same time are ignorant of the 
righteousness of God, which in Christ is conferred upon 
us with a rich exuberance of gratuitous liberality. ‘They 
seek in themselves to work that which is good, in order 
that they may have a confidence of standing before God, 
adorned with virtues and merits, which is an impossible 
attempt. You,my friend, used to be of this same opinion, 
or rather this same mistake: so was I,but now IT am 
fighting against the error, but have not yet prevailed.” 


{To be continued.]} 



































ON REASONe 
FOR THE MONITOR. 


REASON. 


Reason is defined to be * that power or facuity of the 
mind, by which we distinguish truth from falsehood, and 
combine means for the attainment of our ends.” Among 
the intellectual powers it holds an acknowledged suprem- 
acy, and on its developement and culture depends the 
principal distinction we enjoy above the brute creation, 
Indeed without it man could vet be a moral agent. isut 
even toa mind, accustomed to scrutinize its own opera. 
tions, to arrange and classify its ideas, many difficulties 
arise while estimating the rapacitie.,and fixing the pre- 
eise objects, about which reason is conversant. Polite 
Jiterature in all its branches,—the fine arts, which are 
usually the result of ourimagination aud feelings.—and 
our common intercourse with society, all partake largely 
of its assistance. Its legitimate field of exereise, how- 
ever,is preseribed to those objeets, the ideas of which are 
derived from sensation and reflection ; and it is obvious, 
that no advances can be made in knowledge, unless the 
grounds and relations of intermediate ideas, between ad- 
mitted principles and their deductions, be submitted to its 
examination. 

In applying this subject to the being and attributes of 
God. the light of nature teaches us not entirely to disdain 
the exercise of our natural facalties ; for it is often through 
the medium of the understanding alone that direction ean 
be giveniothe conduct. Reason is not, however, in all 
things to be made the umpire of our faith. Ispeak not 
of that faith, whieh is inwrought upon the very constitu- 
tion by a supernatural and divine ageney ; nor of that as- 
sent of the mind to the evidence of testimony, which, once 
admitting the authenticity of the Bible. yields implicit 
submission to its dictates : but of that assent on the ground 
of authority, which silences all reasoning. Now, have we 
aright to require a revelation of the existence, attributes, 
and government of an infinite God, to be brought. in all 
its parts. within the seope of our comprehension? Is it 
not sufficient toe know that the Lord reigns, withont de 


manding the reason and fitness of his designs ? 
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To the belief of a proposition, it is not necessary that 
we be able fully to comprehend and explain all, that is 
embraeed in the terms of that proposition. The descent 
of heavy bodies te the earth, for instance, or the ascent 
of smoke, is beyond the reach of scienee to explain, yet 
the faets we know, and our actionsare correspondent. In 
many of the scienees the understanding pays homage to 
what can neither be demonstrated nor distinetly conceiv- 
ed. Yonder planets, with ail their splendid retinue, roll in 
their orbits ; and iu the harmonious regularity, observed 
in the developement of canses and effects in the material 
world, we diseover traees of infinite wisdom and power ; 
but there is stillacurtzin impenetrable. Our reason is 
baffled in examining the different species of animals, their 
instincts, and uses; the growth of plants; the formation 
of clouds; the terrifie chain of lightning; and indeed, 
most of the phenomena, that attend our existence. If, 
then, about these little things, the champions of infidelity 
and deism have been bewildered in the dark mazes of un- 
eertainty, how mach more, when they attempt to fathom 
the mysteries of God’s eternal, underived existence, his 
perfeetions. and his designs of mercy ?P 

For six thousand years reason has wielded her seeptre 
and opened her schools ; but in no nation has it invested 
man with the lustre, which attended him before his des 
parture from the will of the Almighty. 

4t the time when Athens was eneircled with such a 
cluster of illustrious geniuses, and had reached the pin- 
nacle of her intellectual glory ;—when her language had 
attained a versatility and precision never equalled, what 
were the greatest discoveries of her schools? they were, 
at one (ime,that there existed two independent Gods ; then 
one; but he was controlled wholly by fate, and indifferent 
about the state of man ; and then that there was no God.-- 
that the world arose from ehanee—sensua! pleasure was 
the supreme good—truth eould never be found—the im- 
mortality of the soul was doubtful—there were no reeip- 
rocal duties between parents aud chiidren—the vilest acts 
and passions might be deified, and parricide was a virtue. 
After Christianity shone on the earth,reason paralized the 
efforts of its followers, and froze up the current of their 
zeal, ‘The simplicity of truth was subverted by the dog- 
mas of the schools, and, through the long night of the 
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middle ages, reason reigned to the triumph of superstition, 
‘Then came the jubilee of infidelity, commenced by Deg 
Cartes and crowned by Hume, in which realities beeame 
spectres of the imagination,—a community of rights and 
privileges among the sexes established,—and death was 
sworn to be an eternal sleep. And in this age of deism 
and self-sufficiency, something under the banners of rea. 
gon has marched boldly to the the throne of God,—assert- 
ed its prerogative to dictate concerning the great moral 
machine of the universe,—attempted to preseribe limits 
to the infinite mind,—and to tefl on the propriety of giving 
a revelation to man. But what is the result P It cannot 
tell in what manner to pay homage to the Almighty ;— 
cannot ascertain the resurrection of the body, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future state ;s—ecannot discover an 
atonement, sin pardoned, and God propitious ;s—and fol- 
Jowing its dictates to that hour, which links the convul- 
sions of mortality with eternal realities, the dying sinner, 
on these points, finds no satisfactory answer, no solace, 
A dark cloud intercepts his view, and the soul shrinks 
back with horror at the yawning abyss, the awful preci- 
agape which existence tumbles to annihilation or to 
iell. 

If then, all the rationalities of the human race united 
are unable to fathom the mysteries of our own coostitu- 
tion, of creation. and providenee, why should the myste- 
ries of divine revelation be thought unworthy of a God to 
proclaim, or mortals to believe ? As human reason is not 
au infallible guide to us as probatione's for eternity, it 
becomes us to sit down in the attitude, and with the meek- 
ness and doeility of little children, to the study of the Bi- 
ble; and we should love its doctrines and obey its pre- 
cepts, because they are the dictates of Jehovah. A, 
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FOR THE MONITOR. 
nit 
“SERMONS IN STONES, AND GOOD IN EVERY THING. 
THe setting of the sun in autumn, is a seene dear to 


every lover of nature. That I might enjoy it more fully. 
I walked out one evening, a stranger, in a pleasant coun: 
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try village, to go wherever chance, or rather Providence, 
for 
There is a Providence 


That shapes our ways, rough—hew them how we will; 


should lead me. I walked in a smooth green road, open 
on either side, to a pleasant prospect of hill and dale, till 
1 came to an arched gate, on one side of the road, from 
whence I perceived by the tops of the grey trees, show- 
ing themselves over an adjacent walk, that I was near 
the village burying ground. I entered the arched gate, 
and found myself in a long avenue, thickly lined with 
tall straight trees, and covered with so full a carpeting 
of grass as proved that it was frequented only by the 
solitary mourner. Directly before me, the sun, in ap- 
pearance a large, red globe of living fire, was slowly de- 
scending to the horizon; and looking behind, I saw that 
its parting rays were radiantly reflected on a grove of 
pines, whose dark green tops, appeared from the opposite 
side of the road.. I was forcibly struck with the emblem 
here presented of a Christian, who has finished his 
course, and is departing from this world, to rise with re- 
newed glory inanother. Like that sun he reflects heav- 


enly lustre on those who stand as witnesses of his de- 
parture, and henee 


“The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
“Ts privileged beyond the common walks of virtuous life.” 


Thad now reached the end of the avenue which commu- 
nicated with the burying-ground, and as I entered that, 
the fiery orb before me sunk from view. It was gone. 
I followed it in imagination to the hemisphere where it 
was now rising in resplendent glory. My mind adverted 
to Parsons, that sun which rose with such Justre on the 
Christian horizon, and of whose early exit, the American 
Church had been recently apprized. 1 mentally ex- 
claimed with his bereaved fellow labourer, as I thought 
on his transition to another world, “ O! what glories ! 
Oh! what glories !” : 
Never before was my mind so impressed with the re- 
ality of another state of existenee. had that belief in 
regard to it which is the substance of the things hoped for, 
the evidence of the things not seen. I had just witnessed 
4 striking emblem of the departure of the spirit—and 
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around me were the tombs of many who had departed, 
Their spirits, where were they? Here was neither 
knowledge, nor work, nor device. Here I saw that the 
grave cannot praise God, that death cannot celebrate 
him. I almost entered in spirit within the veil, and saw 
that world where there is knowledge, and work, and de. 
vice. Where the goodness of God is praised, and his 
slory celebrated even by those whose bodies were here 
mouldering with the dust. 

I left the silent reeeptacle of the dead ; and turning to 
close the gate,—observed that the moon had risen with 
her own mild, chaste, and silver brightness. Seated 
again by my chamber window,I perceived through the 
vibrating branches of the majestic elm that shaded it, the 
first, faint, twinkling star, that appeared on the breast 
of evening. Soon other stars were visible; as various 
in magnitude and brightness, as they were numerous, 
How beautiful, thought 1, is the illustration of the holy 
penman,—* There is one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars, and 
one star differeth from another star in glory. So also is 
the resurrection of the dead.’’ The reflections that re- 
sulted from this thought, 1 would offer to you, my youth- 
ful reader, and beg you will make them your own. 

If there are such various degrees of glory in the heav- 
enly kingdom, is it a matter of indifference to me which 
of them I attain? True, that in the presence of God, 
‘‘ there is fulness of joy r’? The infant removed from the 
mother’s arms to Abraham’s bosom, will enjoy as much 
as its capacity ean admit. But will not one who has 
grown to the fulness of the stature of a perfeet man in 
Christ Jesus, not only enjoy much more but refleet much 
more of the glory of God? And may we not suppose it is 
on this account God makes such special promises and in- 
Vitations to the young—that by early entering his ser- 
vice, increasing in knowledge, and growing in grace, 
they may be prepared to shine as suns in the kingdom of 
heaven? If 1 could defer that * newness of life,” requir- 
ed in the Gospel, to my death-bed, and enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin for the intermediate season, what would it be 
eompared with the weight of glory that will be revealed 
in me, if I now turn to him, and serve him with unremit- 
ting ardour? 
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Be up then, my soul, and doing. Be steadfast, unmove- 
ablo, always abounding in the work of the Lord. Work 
while the day lasts, for the night cometh in which no 
man can work. : 
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FOR THE MONITOR. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ARAUCANIANS. 


Tue Araucanians inhabit a delightful traet of eoun- 
try in the southern part of Chili, situated between the 
rivers Bio-bio and Valdavia on the north and south, and 
the Andes and the Pacific on the east and west. This 
brave nation for nearly three centuries has successfully 
resisted the Spanish arms; and to this day they remain 
an independent people, in possession of their ancient 
rights and privileges, enjoying their own manners and 
customs. 

Although they cannot be ealled a civilized people, 
they are very far removed from the savages of our wes- 
tern country: probably they are not much inferior in 
point of improvement to the ancient Mexieans and Peru- 
vians. When the Spaniards invaded Araucania, they 
found the natives living in large villages; each of these 
villages was governed by a chief magistrate, who had 
his subordinate officers; and they had laws for the se- 
curity of property, for the punishment of vice, and gen- 
erally for the well being of the community. 

But in their military system and mode of making war, 
the Araucanians approached much nearer to polished 
nations, than in their civil institutions. When war is 
declared, a Toqui, or general, is eleeted by the votes of 
the whole uation, and to him they yield implicit obedi- 
ence. Their army is divided into regular bands, each 
under the command of proper officers; they march in the 
utmest order, and preserve the strictest discipline in their 
encampments; and when they meet the enemy, they 
fight with the most determined bravery. , Indeed history 
does not afford, more astonishing. instanees of military 
ProWess than have been exhibited by these Araucaniagt 
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in their wars with the Spaniards. And what renders 
this more remarkable, is, that they have never adopted 
the use of fire arms; although they have had abundant 
opportunity, and have been taught their use, by the 
dreadful slaughter produced by them in the ranks of 
their own armies. Yet with their swords, their war 
clubs, and their battle axes, they would rush upon the 
bayonets of the Spaniards, and even on the mouths of 
their eannon with an irresistible impetuosity, and never 
give way until they had routed their adversaries, or sac- 
rificed their lives. This enthusiasm is aided by their 
religious notions: for they believe that those who fall in 
battle, go immediately to happiness, and receive the 
highest rewards which their deities can bestow. There- 
fore they vie with each other for the first rank, and 
court the places of most imminent danger. After a suc- 
cessful war, they make an equal division of the spoil, 
sacrifice one of their prisoners, and express their rejoic- 
ings for vietory by feasting. 

The religion of the Araucanians is altogether super- 
stifions. ‘They believe in one supreme being whom they 
call the great Toqui of the invisible world. After him 
there are inferior deities, as the god of war, the god of 
benevolenee.the god of evils ; and also familiar spirits.one 
of which presides over every Araneanian. Notwithstand- 
ing their belief in these deities, they have no temples. no 
idols, and offer no sacrifices or worship; except in times 
of severe calamity, er in concluding a peace. From this 
indifference to their own religion, it happens that they are 
careless about all religions. The Spaniards sent mission- 
aries among them to effeet their conversion; they were 
respected, well treated, and had full liberty to preach their 
own tenets; nevertheless very few of them were convert- 
ed. They believe in the immortality of the soul, and sup- 
pose that after death it goes towards the west, to a cer- 
tain place hevyond the sea: that in this eountry there are 
two places, one delightful.the other desolate ; one the 
residenee of good men, the other of bad. They suppos¢ 
that their departed countrymen frequently revisit them, 
and whenever a storm occurs on the ocean, or the Andes, 
they ascribe it to a furious battle fonght between the spit- 
its of their countrymen. and the spirits of the Spaniards. 
The roaring of the wind is the trampling of their horses, 
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the rumbling of the thunder the noise of their drums, and 
the flashes of lightning the fire of their artillery. If the 
storm takes its course towards the,Spanish territory, 
they affirm that the <pirits of their countrymen have put 
tu flight the spirits of the Spaniards, and exclaim triumphe 
antly * Pursue them, friends, kill them !” If the contrary 
happens, they are greatly afflicted, and ery out in couster- 
nation, ** Courage, friends, be firm !” 

There are four qualities in the character of the Arau- 
eanians,in which they are not surpassed by any nation 
on the globe. These are, enthusiastic patriotism, invin- 
eible bravery, kindness to each other, and hospitality to 
strangers. ‘The two first have been alluded to before ; 
their mutual kindness is exemplified in this, that not a 
beggar or indigent person is to be found in their whole 
territory : even the most infirm, and those incapable of 
supporting themselves, are decently elothed. Their 
hospitality towards all strangers, of whatever nation, is 
such, that a traveller may live in any part of their coun- 
try without the least expense. It is but just, however, 
to say, that these noble qualities are obseured by the 
viees of debanechery and drunkenness. They are also 
ridiculeasly proud of their valour and liberty, which 
predices a hanghty contempt for all other nations. 

The Spaniards having subdued the northern part of 
Chili, thought to conquer this warlike nation with the 
same ease with which they had conquered their neigh- 
bours. Aceordingly, about tke year 1550, Valdivia 
their general, invaded their territory; and after some 
slight successes built several towns, and was preparipg 
to return, supposing himself in quiet possession of the 
country: when, suddenly, he was atiaeked hy their To- 
qui, the illustrious Caupoliean, his army entirely defeat- 
ed, and himself slain. From that time till the year 
4773, an almost ineessant war was earried on hetween 
them with various suecess. Often the Araueanian ar- 
mies were defeated with prodigious slaughter; but as 
often they returned to the combat with new armies, and 
fresh resolution. Though so often defeated, they have 
never been conquered. Nor have the Spaniards suffer- 
ed less in proportion to their numbers. Repeatedly have 
their armics been ent to pieces, and destroyed to a man 5 
their towns-and fortresses. have been again and again 
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Jaid in ruins; the eity of Conception was three times de. 
molished in the course of fifty years ; and once the Span. 
jards were on the point of abandoning the whole country 
in despair. Such is the energy of a people determined 
to be free. elga. 


EXTRACTS ON CALORIC. 


The meaning of the werd heat is so well understood, 
that any attempt to define it is unnecessary. When we 
say that a person feels heat, that a stone is hot, the expres- 
sions are understood readily. Yet in each of these pro- 
posititions, the word heat has a distinet meaning. In the 
first it signifies the sensation of heat ; in the second, the 
aause of that sensation. ‘To avoid the supposed ambign- 
ity of these two meanings to one word, the term calorie 
was invented to signity the cause of heat. When 1 put 
my hand on a hot stone, 1 experience a certain sensation, 
which I call the sensation of heat ; the cause of this sen- 
sation is caloric. 

Two opiniens respeeting the nature of ealorie have di- 
vided philosophers. According to some, like gravity, it 
is merely a property of matter, while others consider it as 
a peculiar substance. The latter opinion was first broach- 
ed by the chemists, and is at present acceded to by almost 
the whole body of philosophers. A recent discovery of 
Dr. Hersehel has. rendered this opinion, if possible, still 
more plausible than before. 

Dr. Hersehel, while employed in examining the sun hy 
means of telescopes. thought of examining the heating 
power of the different rays separated by the prism. He 
found that the most refrangible rays have the least heat- 
ing power, and that the heating power gradually inereas- 
es as the refrangibility diminishes. ‘The violet ray of 
course has the least, and the red ray the greatest heating 
in It struck Dr. Herschel as remarkable, that the il- 
uminating power and heating power follow different laws. 


The illuminating power is greatest in the middle of the 
spectrum, but the heating power is greatest at the red end. 
This led him to suspeet, that the heating power does not 
stop at the end of the spectrum. On trying the experi- 
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ment, he found that a thermg.neter pl aced a little beyond 
the spectrum rose stil} higher than when in the red ray. 
This important experiment was succesfully repeated by 
Sir Henry Engletield. Hence it follows, that there are 
rays emitted-from the sun which produce heat, but have 
not the power of illuminating: consequently ealoric is 
emitted from the sun in rays, and the rays of calorie are 
not the same with the rays of light. 

All the illuminating rays have the power of exciting 
heat. Itis probable that they derive this power from rays 
of valorie mixed with them; forthe rays from the moon, 
thouzh they consist of the seven prismatic rays, do not, 
even when concentrated, affect the most delicate ther- 
mometer. 

‘The rays of ealorie are refracted and reflected pre- 
cisely as the rays of light. They obviously move with a 
very considerable velocity, though what that velocity is 
wedonotat presentknow It has been ascertained that 
ealorie produces no sensible effect upon the weight of 
bodies ; the weight remaining sensibly the same, whether 
a substanee be hot or cold. In this respect it agrees with 
light. It agrees with light also in another property, its 
particles are never found cohering together in masses. 

Every addition or abstraction of heat preduces a cer- 
responding ehange in the bulk of the body affeeted.| In 
general, the addition of heat pro:luecs eapansion, and the 
abstraction of it produces a diminution of bulk. ‘To this 
general law there are perhaps one. ar two exceptions, 

_ The property which bodies*have of expanding when 
heat is applied to them, has suggested an instrument for 
measuring the relative temperatares ef bodies. This ia- 
strument is the thermometer. A thermometer is a hollow 
tube of glass hermetically sealed, and blown at. one end 
into a hollow globe or.buzb. The bulb and part ofthe 
tube are filled with mercury. When the bulb is pluaged | 
into a hot body, the mereury expands, and of. course rises . 
in the tube; when it is plunged into a eold body, thé mere - 
cury eontraets, and of consequence sinks in the ‘tube. 
Thermometers are made ia this way. The requisite quan- - 
tity of mereury being introduced, the thermometer is plane - 
ged into melting snow,.and the place where the mercury 
stands is marked. This is eailed the freezing point. ‘The - 
thermometer is then plunged inte boiling water, and: the.- 
30* 
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oint at which the mercury stands marked. This is eal. 
ed the boiling water point. The distance between these 
two points is divided into a number of equal parts called 
degrees,and these degrees are continued indefinitely above 
and below these two points. 
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BIBLE CLASS IN ROXBURY. 


FO THE EDITOR OF THE MONITOR: 


Dear Sir,—As the principal object of your useful Publication 
is the benefit of the young, I hope the following will not 
be uninteresting to your youthful readers, and is at your 
option, to be used as you please. 


I Have noticed with interest and pain, that those ped. 
ple, who are the most fond of doctrines, commonly term- 
ed liberal, devote little time or pains to the stndy of the 
holy Bible. But few of them are found among the friends 
of Bible Sotieties, Sabbath Schools, or any other associ- 
ations, whose object is the religions instruction of the 
young and ignorant. On the other hand, it has afforded 
me much pleasure to see the varied and unremitting ex- 
ertions, which have of late been made, by all the friends 
of evangelical piety, to render efficient, systematic, and 
purely scriptural, the means of religious knowledge, es- 
pecially among the young. 

Bible Classes, promising great good to Zion, are a new 
era inthe Church. ‘lhe one under my care was con- 
stituted in May fast, aud is composed of young persons 
from thirteen years old aod upwards. p nuniber, as 
yet is small, consisting of about forty members only. I 
meet them once in two weeks, at four o’eluck in the after- 
noon. We were coastituted under the eye of the author 
ofthe Bible Class Txt Book. which is used by the Class. 
His presence has given a lively interest to the meeting 
whenever he has had the gooduess to call upon us. We 
haye recently added the reading of the Reference Testa- 
ment, with acritical application of the Key. Before 
obtaining the Testament, 1 used to open the exercises of 
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the Class by reading and expounding a portion of saered 
Scripture, followed by prayer. But [I find, by giving 
each member of the Class an opportunity to take a part 
in the exereises, a deeper interest is exeited. After 
prayer, I prone to hear the answers whieh they have 
eommitted in the Bible Class Text Book, beginning with 
the youngest division, and interspersing sueh questions 
and remarks as may be ealealated to fix the vo on 
the conscience and toush the heart efthe pupil. After 
the close of these recitations, a short address is made, 
illustrating the importance of a knowledge-of Divine 
things in early life, together with their dependanee on 
the teachings of the Holy Spirit to render their biblical 
knowledge saving. We then read such pieces as have 
been eomposed by the members on Divine subjects, and 
elose with prayer. 

I attend no meeting whish yields me more pleasure 
than the one I have deseribed, Some of the members of 
the Bible Class are also members of the Chureh; others 
are very seriously inclined, and all have precious souls, 
which, if sanctified at all, must be sanctified through the 
trath of the Divine word. Their improvement has far 
exeeeded my highest expeetations. My “ labour has not 
been in vain, neither have I spent my strength for 
nought.”? A faithful Pastor, with the aid of the books 
whieh I have named, may render the young of his flock 
familiar with the leading traths of the Bible, and thus 
guard them against the popular errors and vices of the 
day, and, by the blessing of God, save their souls. I 
greatly rejoice to see so much doing on this subjeet. At 
a late annual meeting of the Boston Baptist Association, 
it was recommended to the Pastors and Churehes com- 
posing that body, to give partieular attention to cata- 
ehetical and Bible s instruction among the young 
connected with them in the worship of God. These 
measures were ably advoeated in an address froma 
beloved brother of the association. I believe that Bible 
Classes are now in operation in most of the orthodox 
Churehes in Boston and its vicinity. Would to God they 
Were as numerous as the ministers of Christ, and rye 
multiplied till all the earth were filled with the knowl- 
edge of God our Saviour: 
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Should the above be acceptable, you may expect to 
hear again from the Lustructor of the Bible Class in 


Roxbury. JOSEPH ELLIOT, 








A WORD TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


Mr. Eviror,—Most of! those who read your useful 
publication, feel deeply interested in the prosperity of 
Sunday selols. A Sunday school teacher has lately 
adapted the following plan, to gain the attention and af. 
fections of his scholars. His ieee consists of ten females, 
who are about twelve or thirteen years old, At the Best 
meeting, he promised to lend them, weekly, some enter- 
taining an instructive pamphlet, so long as the school 
continued, on the condition that they sh: ise. continue to 
perform, in a manner satisfactory. the duties enjoined on 
them. He had received the six first numbers of the 
Monitor. ‘To these he added four new traets ; and the 
next Sabbath, lent them to bis scholars. ‘The eifect was 
good Joy sparkled in the faces of these amiable youth. 
At their next meeting, the teacher was exceedingly grate 
ified with their correct deportment, and rapid progress 
in seripture knowledge... He direeted them to exchange 
with each other weekly, what he had lent them, so that 
every scholar would have a new pamphlet to read. By 
this means, they would all enjoy the privilege of reading 
each of the baoks; should the school continue teu weeks. 
This direction has for sojne time been observed : and the 


result fully answers the expectation of the teacher. 
A FRIEND TO CHILDREN. 











FOR THE MONITOR.-~—OBITUARY NOTICE. 


Diep in Dorchester, Sept. 22, 1823, Miss FANNY 
TILESTON CLAP, danghter of Hi Joseph Clap, 
in the 20th year of her age. 

In her eharaeter, religion shone with no eommon [ase 
tre. Blessed from her infaney - with a religious educa- 
tion, and enjoying in a high degree the advantages of 
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parental instruetion, she habitually manifested a most 
amiable disposition, united with great purity of manners 
and correctness of life, 

She was never addieted to those fashionable follies, 
which often form a powerful and too successfa! attrace 
tion to young females. 

There was a natural sobriety and steadiness in her 
eharacter, which, with the constant discharge of filial 
and relative dutics, indueed the belief in the minds of 
those, whose views of religion were superficial, that she 
needed no farther change. On this subject, however, a 
very different opinion was entertained by herself. For 
the last few years of her life her mind was deeply exer- 
eised on the subject of religion. She felt and acknowl- 
edzed herself to be a sinner, condemned by the law of 
God. She realized her need of an interest in an Al- 
mighty Saviour, and eordialy aecepted the free offer of 
merey through his atoning blood. The sincerity of her 
faith and repentance was fully manifested, not only in 
her general conversation, but in the uncommen patience 
and resignation: with which she endored a painful sick- 
ness, and in the peace and joy with which she met the 
stroke of death. Although she entertained a hope of an 
interest in the Saviour. sometime previous to her last 
sickness, and had frequently attended meetings of inqui- 
ry, she- did not make a profession of her faith till a short 
time previous to her death. 

On the last Sabbath in August, but three weeks before 
her dissolution, she eame into the hease of God, with a 
trembling frame anda heetie glow upon her cheek, and, 
with one of her sisters and four other youthful eompan- 
ions, avouehed the Lord to be her God and Jesus her 
Saviour, in the presence of a large assembly, whose tears 
evinced their sympathy in the affecting transaction. 
Such a seene was never before witnessed in that place. 
Cold must have been the heart that was not moved on 
that oceasion! Who could see, without emotion, a young 
person, fully realizing herself to be on her way to the 
grave, coming from her sick chamber into the sanetuary, 
for the first and last time to eomply with the dying eom- 
mand of her blessed lord! The astonishing eomposure, 
with which she listened to the services of that day, in 
which her own peculiar and affecting case was eontina- 
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ally intermingled, will not soon be forgotten ; neither 
will the impression be sven obliterated of the almost sy- 
pernatural fortitude, with which she remarked, at the 
close of the service, which to many minds would have 
been peculiarly trying, that she had enjoyed a delightful 
season. ‘I'he anticipation of her approaching dissolu- 
tion was soon realized. In twenty days from the time 
of her solemn surrender of herself to her Saviour at hig 
table, she surrendered her immortal spirit into his hands, 
She is gone, we cannot doubt, from the Chureh militant, 
to the Church triumphant, from the worship of God in 
his earthly courts to join the assembly of the first born 
whose names are written in heaven. 


ORIGINAL ANEODOTES.—AN INFANT'S PRAYER. 


Crristian parents should early direct the attention 
of their children to the trac souree of their wretchedness 
and danger.—the sinful affections which lurk within 
them; and if favourable opportunities are sought, deep 
impressions may be made. A very young child, when 
angry, was asked by an affectionate Christian parent, if 
she was notunhappy. lo this the ehild assented, and 
inquired what was the reason. She was told that a 
naughty disposition’in her bosom made her unhappy. 
Impressed with the truth she asked if she could not tear 
it out of her bosom. The answer was, no. Can’t you 
tear it out, Papa P said the child. No my dear, said her 
father, but your great Papa in heaven can remove it. 
When the child was put te bed anil her mother was sup- 
posed (to have left her, but before she had actnally with- 
drawn beyond the compass of her little voiee, she heard 
a sigh and a petition from the infant with her hands 
pressed together, “ Please great Papa in heaven take 
away the naughty out of my bosom.” 





DEFECTS IN PREACHING. 


Some Ministers have so little directness in their appli- 
cation of religious truths as to produce little effect. ‘Thts 
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kind of preaching may be illustrated by the aim once ta- 
ken when firing into a flock of pigeons. The sportsman 
instead of taking aim at an individual object, as the pig- 
eons were clustered together on the limbs of a bush, 
aimed among them, discharged his piece,—none were kil- 
led,—nor more than slightly alarmed. 





FOR THE MONITOR. 


AN APOSTROPHE TO MY DECEASED BROTHER 


I loved thee for thy feeling heart. 
And fendly thought we ne’er should part— 
But death has hurled his fatal dart, 

My brother 
From life and from its cares set tree, 
No more on earth thou’ilt meet with me— 
But J shall soon return to thee, 
| My brother. 
The grove we visited so oft, 
The chrystal stream that ripples soft, 
The verdant hill that towers aloft, 
My brother, 
In all their.beauty shall remain=- p 
The flowers shall bloom on yonder plain— 
But there we ne’er shall meet again, 
My brother. 
The little cot we loved so well, 
Where piety and friendship dwell, 
Will soon be desolate and stull, 
My brother. 
For age and ever anxious care 
Have laid our father—mother, where 
The vernal snowball blooms so fair, 
My brother. 
And now, in death, THOU liest pale, 
Unmindful of a sister’s wail, 
And heedless of her simple tale, 
My brother. 
SHE lives alone to meet me here, 
And mourn thv loss and drop a tear 
O’er the dread silence of thy bier. 
My brother. 
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But soon, ah! soon she too must die 3 
Her face is pale and dull her eye— 
With you her body soon wili lie, 
My brother. 
I cannot live if, o’er thy grave, 
I see the mournful cypress wave, 
And nought my sister’s life can save, 
My brother. 
O ! then farewell—strangers shall come, 
When desolateis our dear home, 
And trample o’er thy lonely tomb, 
My brcther. 
But all alone I'll wander o’er, 
The gloomy scenes, we loved, once more, 
Then hie me from this tated shore, 
My brother. 
I’ll plunge into some ione recess— 
Some forest drear—some wilderne ss— 
There, all unknown, J’ll seek for peace, 
My brother. 
Peace ! it will ne’er again return ; 
Tis gone—'tis in thy mouldering urn— 
Then let me HERE remain and mcurn, 
My brcther. 
Oft will I weep << thy tomb ; . 
Its verdant turf shall be my home, 
Till death shalt dissipate my gloom, 
y brother. 
And when a few more suns shall rise,— 
A few more sorrows dim my eyes, 
¥’ll visit thee in Paradise, 
My brother. 
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AN Indian Tale, in the style of Lights and Shadows of Scot- 
tish Lite ; Alpha ; and M. H. with several pieces from former 
correspondents and two without signatures will be inserted in 
our pages. If a piece be not directly published, the conclu- 
Sion must not be drawn that it is rejected. Earlier commun’ 
cations ; regard for variety. inthe subjects ; or a press of «ttle 
eles less seasonable, if defered ; may occasion more delay than 
we could wish. L.& K. have been received. Severa) manu- 
scripts have been put into our hands with liberty to make ex- 
tracts from them. We are gratified with the increase of our 
correspondents; and we are happy in being able to assure 
eur increasing Patrons that some writers of distinguished ex 
cellence, have pledged themselves for occasional contributions, 





